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From &t. Paul’s. 
Other Habitable Worlds, 
4 , (Contiuued from page 114.) 
If we were to accept Whewell’s method of 
asoning, and assume that where any one of 
1¢ principal physical relations presented by 
ur earth is wanting, a planet is not habitable 
; beings resembling those subsisting on the 
h, we should be compelled to pronounce 
once against the habitability of the above- 
med planets. For it happens that although 
1 these relations subsist severally in one or 
her of these planets, they do not subsist 
llectively in any one of them. In Venus 
‘e find the following features wherein the 
anet resembles our own earth. In volume 
Venus and the earth are nearly equal. They 
er little in density; and the attraction of 
gravity is appreciably the same at the surface 
of either. The day of Venus is but a tew 
inutes shorter than our day. Her year con- 
ts of only two hundred and twenty-five 
lays ; but this is a comparatively unimportant 
yoint. We have seen, also, that the effects 
f her proximity to the sun may be counter- 
ed by a suitable diminution in the extent 
F her atmospheric envelope. So far, then, 
ere is little which need render Venus a 
abitation unsuited to the wants of man. But, 
the observations of the few astronomers 
0 have attended to the point may be trust- 
1, there is one feature of the habitudes of 
Yenus which must cause a marked difference 
all her physical relations from those which 
prevail on earth. It is estimated that her 
cis is bowed more than three times as much 
the plane of the ecliptic as that of the earth. 
us her tropics extend nearly to her poles, 
( her arctic regions nearly to her equator. 
inhabitant of Venus must have but a poor 
ice of climates if his requirements resemble 
of the inhabitants of earth. If he lives 
r the equator, he has, during spring, a 
iate resembling our hottest equatorial 
ither ; but, at the seasons corresponding to 
iter and summer, the sun scarcely rises 


r the poles, he has to endure an intensity 


t conception of; for the sun will appear to 


ieat in summer such as we can form but a! 


virele round the zenith without setting for|nearly twice as long as ours. One can hardly 
weeks together. On the other hand, he has|imagine that vegetation on Mars can resemble 
to endure in winter a cold far more excessive | terrestrial vegetation when his seasons exceed 
than that of our bitterest arctic winters; for}ours so much in length. _ | 
not only is there perpetual night around him,} But, perhaps, the point in which the physi- 
but the sun never approaches his horizon, re-|cal relations of Mars differ most. markedly 
volving always close around that point which|from those of our own earth, is the nature of 
is immediately beneath his feet. Lastly, if|gravitation at his surface. Mars is a much 
he lived in either of the wide zones, compris- smaller planet than the earth; and as his 
ing more than half of the planet’s surface,— density differs very little from that of the 
which are at once tropical and arctic, he would |earth, it follows that gravitation at his sur- 
suffer, within the short year of two hundred |face is much less than at the earth’s. A man 
and twenty-five days, all the vicissitudes of|who weighs ten stone on our earth would 
the extremest terrestrial climates. weigh less than four on Mars; and our Bant- 
Thus it appears that, except near the equa-jings and Lamberts would be light active fel- 
tor, none of the races of men could exist on|lows, seven or eight stone or so in weight. 
Venus. For although there are men who live|All substances would be similarly reduced in 
and thrive under the influence of our fiercest} weight. Martial gold would be no heavier. 
tropical heats, and others who endure with-|than terrestrial tin, Mariah oak than. terres- 
out injury the bitter cold of arctic winters, |trial cork, and soon. Whewell, in his Bridge- 
yet, certainly, there are no races of men, and|water Treatise on Astronomy, is disposed. to 
but few individual men, who could long sur-|attach great importance to the exact relation 
vive the rapid alternation of these extremes. |which subsists between the force of gravity 
It must be mentioned, however, that many |and the motions of vegetable juices. If this 
astronomers are very doubtful whether the|view be correct, it is certain that none of our 
axis of Venus is really situated in so remark-|plants could thrive on the soil of Mars. How- 
able a manner. Venus is a planet very diffi-jever, we think that those who appreciate the 
cult to observe satisfactorily ; and we must be}power by which nature adapts the various 
prepared to look with extreme diffidence on|races of plants and animals to the soils on 
all observations which deal with so difficult a}which they subsist will be unwilling to see 
matter as the determination of the planet’s|anything in the habitudes of Mars to render 
polar position. Modern observers of the high-|that planet uninhabitable by races resembling 
est repute,—such astronomers as Hind, Sir J.|—though. not actually identical with—those 
Herschel, Dawes, and others,—have expressed | which su bsist on the earth, ) peat 
the opinion that the old astronomers were| The chief arguments for the habitability ot 
mistaken in many of their supposed disco-j.Jupiter are founded in his enormous magni 
veries respecting Venus. And certainly, ifjtude, and the magnificence of the systeu 
the exquisite instruments of the present day, | which circles around him. It seems difficult 
in the hands of practised observers, fail,—as|to Imagine that so grand an orb has been 
they have hitherto done,—to afford any evi-|created for no special purpose, and it is equally 
dence confirming the old estimate of the] difficult to conceive what purpose J upiter can 
planet’s position, we may assume that this|be said to fulfil unless he is the abode of living 
element can no longer be looked upon as de-|creatures. He is, indeed, an object of wonder 
termined. and admiration to our astronomers ; but the 
We know more of the planet Mars than of|mind must be singularly constituted which 
any other member of the solar system. Hejcan accept the view that J upiter was con- 
does not, indeed, approach us quite so nearly|structed for no other end. When every object 
as the planet Venus, but he is seen under|around us suffices to exhibit the omnipotence 
much more favorable circumstances. Venusjof the Creator, we require no such evidence 
at her nearest approach presents her darken-|as is afforded by a globe exceeding the earth 
ed hemisphere towards us; and at all times,|1,300 times and more in volume. ‘The light 
as already mentioned, the peculiar brilliancy|atforded to us by Jupiter is so insignificant, 
of her light renders her a very difficult object |also, that we cannot suppose him to have been 
of observation. With Mars it is otherwise.|created for no other purpose than to supply 
He not only turns a fully illuminated disc|it. His influence in swaying the planetary 
towards us when he is nearest, but he alone,/motions is important, and he also appears to 
of all the planets,-has an atmosphere so con-/ have a noteworthy influence on the sun’s at- 
stituted that we can examine his real surface.|mosphere ; but neither influence seems neces- 
We have already seen in how many respects |sary to the well-being of the inhabitants ot 
the physical relations of this planet resemble|earth. Thus we appear forced to concede 
those of our own earth. There are other|that Jupiter has been constructed to be the 
points of resemblance, however. The inclina-|abode of living creatures,—unless We suppose 
tion of his axis differs little from that of the|that his function is to sway the motions of his 


een degrees above the horizon. If he lives! earth’s axis, insomuch that his seasons closely |satellites, and that these ‘satellites are in- 


resemble those of the earth in character. His|habited. Without deciding between these 
day is about forty minutes longer than our|two views, we proceed to point out those 
own. His year, however, is different, being points in which the physical relations ex- 
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hibited by Jupiter differ most markedly from! Their agent who has resided amongst them 
those of our own earth. about 40 years, says he never knew them to 
(To be continued.) have any serious difficulty with the govern- 
ment, and they are much. attached to the 
missionaries who have labored there. When 
‘ the wife of one of these was leaving, they as- 
fondness for company, seeing the snare there) cended the hill and watching from afar with 
was in it; being apt to relate adventures and) sorrowful hearts uttered loud cries, and ex- 
tales to provoke mirth, and often for their em-) hibited other manifestations of grief. In one 
bellishment to strain beyond the truth. I was) of their interviews with the President, the 
much concerned to watch over myselfin this/head chief, addressed him about as follows: 
particular, which is both dishonorable and|/ We have sold our country that we might 
sinful, yet a vice that I have observed to be|;-now God as white people do, have schools 
very prevalent among the youth of both sexes.| established and good agents appointed. We 
Even in companies that are termed polite, or/ have not received this according to agree- 
well bred, the discourse is often so strained,!ment. You have our country and we have 
that few sentences or narratives if examined got little or nothing for it, and I have come 
would be found to be strictly true. Some fondly| this long way from my Rome to ane you 
imagine that there is but little harm in tell-)¢a)| this justice? This is the reason of our 
ing untruths, unless they be seriously told ;|jong trip that we might get justice and live 
not considering our holy profession, and who] jy peace with the white men. Fe 
it was that said, “Let your yea be yea, and 
your nay, nay, for whatsoever is more than Belected for “The Friend.” 
this cometh of evil.” Oh the folly of this way| Some Queries Concerning the Order and Government 
of spending our precious time! How watch- of the Church of Christ. 
ful, how careful ought we to be of our words (Concluded from page 114.) 
and actions, always remembering that the| 3d. A third great help, which in the tender 
holy eye of an all-seeing God pervades the|mercy of the Lord I have had experience of, 
most secret chambers we can retire to, and|is sobriety of judgment. Not to value or set 
his ear is ever open to hear both the evil andj/up mine own judgment, or that which I ac- 
the good. Insomuch that one formerly said,|count the judgment of life in me, above the 
there is not a thought in the heart nor a word|judgment of others, or that which is indeed 
on the tongue but He knows altogether. Yea,|life in others. For the Lord hath appeared 
and many of the present day have known|to others as well as to me; yea, there are 
when the terrors of the Lord have overtaken| others who are in the growth of His Truth, 
them for sin, and they have had to taste ofjand in the purity and dominion of His life, 
the spirit of judgment and burning—that|far beyond me. Now for me to set up, or 
every secret thing has been brought to light,| hold forth, a sense or judgment of a thing in 
and the hidden works of darkness have been| opposition to them, this is out of the sobriety 
made manifest ; and that even for idle words| which is of the Truth. Therefore, in such 
they have had to render an account.— William| cases, I am to retire, and fear before the Lord, 
Savery. and wait upon Him for a clear discerning and 
sense of His Truth, in the unity and demon- 
stration of His Spirit with others, who are of 
Him, and see Him. And this will prevent 
the rents which the want of this sobriety may 
occasion. 4th. The last thing which I have 
now to mention is, tenderness, meekness, 
coolness, and stillness of spirit. I wrap up 
these together, because they are much of a 
nature, and go much together. They are 
of an uniting, persevering nature. He that 
differs and divides from the body cannot be 
thus; and he that is thus, cannot rend or 
divide. 


Selected. 
Now I struggled to break myself of my 


Indians from the Far West. 

Three of the principal chiefs of the Nez 
Percé tribe of Indians from Idaho Territory 
were at our depot on the 31st, on their re- 
turn home from Washington, accompanied by 
their agent and an interpreter, and attracted 
considerable attention. From the agent we 
gleaned some interesting particulars in refer- 
ence to the tribe, and their visit to Washing- 
ton City, whither they had gone to amend 
their treaties with our government, and other- 
wise improve the condition of their people. 
They left the shores of the Pacific early in 
the spring, having come round by sea. One 
of their number, also a chief, contracted a 
fever whilst on the voyage and died soon 
after their arrival in Washington. These In- 
dians and nearly one third of the tribe, now 
numbering about three thousand, profess 
christianity, and have made considerable pro- 
gress in civilization. They raise horses, wheat, 
corn, potatoes, &c., in large quantities; their 
crop of wheat alone has sometimes reached 
seventy thousand bushels, and up to the time 
they left in spring had ground at the govern. 
ment mill 25,000 bushels into flour. Lately 
they had become dissatisfied with the treat- 
ment received from their former agent and 
the government, and made this long and peril- 
ous journey to redress their grievances and 
have a talk with their “Great Father,” the 
President. This tribe is located in the north- 
ern part of Idaho on the western slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, and have generally proved 
themselves a peaceful, well disposed people.|the Truth. And in coming back from this 


~ 


in its ways, but wronged by others; as 
if it did abide in the measure of His Truth 
and life, which others have departed from. 
And how can it be otherwise? How can the 
wrong eye, the wrong spirit, the wrong wis- 
dom, but judge wrong, justifying the wrong 
practices, and condemning the right? But 
such shall find (if they come to the true touch- 
stone, even the measure of life indeed) that 
they are not in the true tenderness, which pro- 
ceeds from the life, in the true meekness and 
gentleness, in the true coolness and stillness ; 


joy, which is from the Most 


wisdom to the pure wisdom, from the pr 
tended measure of life to the true measur 
und becoming tender, meek, cool, and still i 
it, they shall there feel their error from tk 
Spirit and power of the Lord, and therein ow 
their condemnation therefor from Him; an 
also justify them who have abode in the pows 
and been guided by the Spirit and pure me 
sure of life, which is from God, and in Go 
while they have departed from it. But thoug 
the spirit of error (wherewith they have bee 
deceived and entangled) hath made them b: 
lieve that they have faithfully abode in tk 
principle and doctrine of Truth, while othe: 
have departed; yet that will soon vanish, ; 
Truth comes again to be felt, and heard spe 

in them, and the measure of life to live agai 
in them, and to redeem them afresh into H 
holy nature, and pure living sense. An 
blessed is he who is not deceived about Trut) 
but is of the pure nature, and in the pm 
power of it; in whom the true eye sees, tk 
true ear hears, the true heart understand: 
who is of a right spirit and walketh uprightl 
before the Lord, and among His people. ‘Tk 
blessing of the Seed, the peace, comfort an 
High, shall d 
scend upon him, fill his vessel, and contin 
with him, to the satisfying of his heart, an 
the overflowing of his cup, in the midst of h 
brethren, and in the very sight of his enemie 
The Lord God, of His tender merey, who 

the great Shepherd of the sheep, watch ove 
preserve, and mightily defend all His fro: 
all devouring spirits, and inward devices an 
deceits of the enemy ; carrying on and pe 
fecting the work of His goodness, love, an 
mercy in them, to His own glorious, eterna 
everlasting praise. Amen. . 
Isaac PENINGTON. 


Insects.—The Crow.. 


“The crow! the crow! the great black crow! 
He cares not to meet us wherever we go; 
He cares not for man, beast, friend, or foe, 
For nothing will eat him, he well doth know— 
What a comfort to feel like a great black crow! 


The crow! the crow! the great black crow! 

He loves the fat meadows—his taste is low; 

He loves the fat grubs, acd he dines in a row 

With fifty fair cousins all black as a sloe— 

Oh it’s jolly to fare like a great black crow!” 
Baily. 


We said last week that it was becoming : 


This is the pure heavenly wis-|much a matter of necessity for the farmer 1 
dom, which is peaceable and keepeth the|study the science of warfare against insec 
peace; but the other wisdom is rough, stiff,|as well as against weeds; and we mentione 
hard, clamorous, ready to take offence, ready|the crow as an useful aid in the campaig 
to give offence; exceeding deep in the justi-|A friend has since expressed astonis 
fication of itself, exceeding deep in the con-|that we should have a word to say in favor: 
demnation of others, and dares (in this tem-|this bird. We are told that he is a notoriot 
per) appeal to the Lord, as if it were right/chicken thief, destroys an immense amout 


el 


of grain in the planting season, and so fort 
It was also suggested that the injury by tl 
white grub was not s0 great as we suppose 
With regard to the last, we rather think 
is worse than we stated. We took a coup 
of hands to one of our own fields, which hz 
suffered very much, and turned up a space 
about fifty square yards. In this we four 
three hundred—all great fat fellows, as lar; 
as small oysters, which had been font 
our expense all summer. They paid us tol 
ably well, however, for the labor of diggin 


but rather in the reasonings, noises, clamors,|for we estimated them worth twenty-fi 
and disturbances, which arise from another|cents for chicken feed. They are most vor 
spirit, mind, and nature than that which is of' cjous in their habits. 


We have seen you 
trees a quarter of an inch thick, with eve: 
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particle of bark eaten off by them, just as aljare industrious in heaven. They serve God/It is spoken of in the Bible as a place which 
day and night. And they are very happy in|God has prepared from the foundation of the 

So far from it not being a matter of much|serving him. The greatest men have gener- 
moment, we see complaint in our exchanges|ally been the most industrious. Peter the 
everywhere. A Pittsburg correspondent of|Great, the Emperor of Russia, was a very re- 


mouse would do. 


the Western Rural writes in answer to a re-|markable man. 


He did more, perhaps, for 


cently published inquiry about these pests,|the honor and welfare of his country than 


advising farmers to turn the hogs into the 
field and leave them till near winter, and then 
plough the field as late as possible before win- 
ter sets in, letting the soil lie up to the frost 
until spring. Then sow with oats and seed 
to clover and timothy, and the meadow will 
be as good as ever and will not be bothered 
with grubs. And this is a sample only of what 
we frequently see. 
_ As to the hog remedy that is all very well; 
but we cannot have hogs all the time loose, or 
over all our fields ; and yet without wishing 
to detract from the usefulness of the hog, and 
with all regard for our friend’s objection, we 
still vote for the crow. They do eat grain and 
nuts, and perhaps a chicken egg once in a 
while; but never when they can get grubs, 
wire worms and “such.” It is much easier 
to keep them from our crops than insects. A 
few boys at twenty-five cents per day would 
dly “chase birds” for us at the particular 
times necessary; at other times we would 
give the birds, and particularly the crow, the 
free run of the fields. We are quite sure the 
farmer has no greater friend than this perse- 
cuted bird ; and we would like to see laws for 
its especial protection. Itis strange howmen 
of the past age became so blinded to their true 
friends as they were, and are yet in some re- 
spects. When a boy, it was deemed our 
bounded duty to “smash” every toad we saw; 
mow he at least is recognized as one of the 
farmer’s best friends, and it soon will be with 
the crow. The poet has already sung in 
praise of the crow in Festus, as we have above 
quoted, and that is more than any one has 
ine for the toad. So there is hope for the 
crow yet.—Press. 


ee, ——e——_—_ 
For THE CHILDREN. 


a The Spider's Example. 

if BY ROBERT NEWTON, 

4 (Concluded from page 118.) 

| He seemed to be taking observations from 
ne top of the stick, making up his mind what 
@ was todo next. Then he set the spinning- 
machine that he carried with him in opera- 
ion. He wove out a long coil of thread— 
}ong enough to reach to the shore from his 
‘sland prison. 


oreeze. As soon as this was done he went 
liding down along the thread which he had 
pun till he reached the end, where, after 
Oating in the air a little while, he lighted 
fafely on the land, and scampered away to 
Mis home. Now certainly these things show 
8 that the spider, notwithstanding his ugli- 
ess, deserves our respect. 


imitation. 
ity. It is becoming to those who occupy 
he humblest position in life, and it is ieeite 
coming to those who occupy the highest 
Osition. When God made Adam and Eve he 
if them in a garden, that they might have 
1 Opportunity of being industrious by dress- 
| and keeping it, because he knew they 
buld not be happy without industry even in 

radise. For this same reason the angels 


any other monarch that ever reigned over it. 
But all the greatness he gained for himself, 
and all the good he did for his country, was 


world. How very glorious it must be! O 
what an honor to gain a place there! All the 
most splendid palaces of earthly kings are 


only like toys and baby-houses in comparison 


with it. But you must not think, my dear 
children, because we speak of gaining a place 
there, that any thing we can do—any works 
or goodness of ours—will merit this blessing. 


owing to his wonderfulindustry. He travelled|O no, no. God gives it, of his own free grace, 


from country to country, and learned, by 
working with his own hands, the different 
trades which he wanted to have introduced 
among his own people. And the great and 
good Washington was as remarkable for his 
industry as he was for every excellence that 
could adorn a man, a general, or aruler. On 
one occasion during the revolutionary war he 
was going round in disguise, to visit some 
log-forts that were being built. In the course 
of his walk he met with a company of men 
who were hard at work, under the command 
of a corporal. This petty officer, proud of his 
elevation above the common soldiers, was 
walking about, full of the thought of his own 
importance, and crying out every now and 
then, 

“Come! work away, boys!” 

But Washington, when he saw that the men 
had more work than they could well do, took 
off his coat at once and began to help them, 
saying, “Spring to it, my brave fellows! we 
are working for our country ; let us do it with 
a good will.” He worked away with them 
till they got through; and then, when he was 
putting on his coat, he asked the officer why 
he did not help the men when he saw they 
had more work than they could well do. 

“JT would have you to know, sir,” said the 
little man, “that I am a corporal; I don’t 
work!” 

“O! are you, sir?” said the great man; “I 
would have you to know that I am the com- 
mander-in-chief, and I do work.” 

Well, industry is one thing in the spider 
which we should do well to imitate. | 

But perseverance is another thing in the 
spider that deserves our imitation. By perse- 
verance, we mean a determination not to be 
discouraged in any thing we undertake. Some 
people will try to do a thing once or twice, 
and then, if they meet with difficulties, they 
give up at once and try no more. Now, no 
one will ever get to be either great or good 
in that way. We must expect difficulties and 


When he had done this he|disappointments in every thing we attempt 
stened one end of his thread to the top of|to do; and if we fail the first time we must 
® stick and let the rest of it float in the}begin again, and so the second time, and the 


third time, and keep on beginning again until 
we doit. This is just what the spider does. 
If you sweep down its web to-day, it will be- 
gin right away again to spin another. And 
so it will go on day after day, as often as its 
web may be swept down. 

But there is a second question we were to 
ask, and we are ready for it now. The second 


As an example of industry he is worthy of|question is this: What may we gain by indus- 
Industry is a most honorable |try and perseverance in the use of the means in 


our power? We may gain a more honorable 


place and a better life than that of the spider ; 


and we may gain these for others as well as our- 
selves. 

We may gain a more honorable place than 
the spider. And what is this? It is a place 
in the great palace of the King of heaven. 
That is worth more than all the world—yea, 
more than ten thousand worlds—can give. 


to poor sinners such as we are, for the sake of 
what Jesus did and suffered for us. But we 
must repent of our sins and believe in Jesus, 
and then be industrious and persevering in try- 
ing to learn and do his will, and we shall cer- 
tainly gain this honorable place. In this way 
we may, like the spider, take hold with our 
hands, and be in the palace of the Great King. 
That will be indeed a more honorable place 
than ever the spider can gain. And how dif- 
ferent our position will be there from that of 
the spider in an earthly palace! The spider 
is only in his place for a little while, but we 
shall be in God’s palace for ever and ever. 
The spider, when he gets into a king’s palace, 
has to keep out of sight in some dark corner, 
or immediately he is swept down, and turned 
out, or killed. But if we enter God’s palace, 
nobody will dare to hurt us or send us away, 
or ask what business we have there. The 
spider’s nature is not changed because he gets 
into a king’s palace. He is none the better 
or prettier for being there. But it will be 
different with us if we gain a place in God’s 
palace. Our nature will be changed before 
we enter there. Every thing sinful will be 
taken away from us. Jesus, the King of that 
palace, will make us as good and as beautiful 
as he is himself. He will make us look like 
him, and he will make us be like him. Can 
any thing be thought of so delightful as this? 
Is it not truly a more honorable place than 
the spider’s that we may gain for ourselves 
by industry and perseverance in serving God? 

But then we may gain a better life too, as 
well as a more honorable place than the spider 
gains, in this way. No doubt the spider finds 
a good deal of enjoyment, such as it is, in its 
own mode of living. It would not suit us in- 
deed. We should find no pleasure init. But 
God is so good, so full of love and happiness 
himself, that every living thing he has made, 
even down to the very tiniest insect that 
moves, finds pleasure in the way of life ap- 
pointed for it. With most of these, as with 
the spider, the enjoyment of life is of a very 
low kind. It is chiefly, if not entirely, enjoy- 
ment connected merely with eating and drink- 
ing. Now, it is true that this is a great deal 
better than no life or enjoyment at all. But 
ah! how very different from this will the life 
and enjoyment be of those who “take hold 
with their hands,” and gain a place in the 
palace of the King of kings. Their life will 
not be for a few days only, but for everlasting 
days. It will be eternal life. Nobody knows 
what this means till they come to find it out 
by experience. And their enjoyment is not 
in eating and drinking, but in something far, 
far better. When St. Paul was speaking about 
this once, he said, “The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” The hap- 
piness of heaven will be found in knowing and 
loving God, in studying his wonderful works, 
in growing more and more like him, and in 
serving him according to his will. This is 
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the kind of life the angels live. How noble, 
how glorious, how happy it must be! OQ, 
may we not well say that industry and per- 
severance in trying to serve God will gain for 
us a better life than they gain for the spider? 

And then, by imitating the spider in this 
way, we may help others to gain these blessings 
too, as well as gain them ourselves. This is 
something the spider never can do. It lives 
for itself alone. The industry and persever- 
ance with which it weaves its web and catches 
flies is all for itself, and only for itself. But it 
is different with us. He weaves his net to 
catch flies. We weave ours to catch immortal 
souls. He desires to catch flies that he may 
plunder them, and torture them, and put them 
to death. We desire to catch souls in the net 
of the Gospel, to enrich them, and bless them, 
and make them happy for ever in the palace 
of th@ King of heaven. 

Then let us “take hold with our hands” 
afresh in this blessed work. Let us imitate 
the industry and perseverance of the spider; 
and may God grant that we may both obtain 
a place in the palace of the King of heaven 
for ourselves, and be the means of bringing a 
great many others there also, for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. 


Quaint Titles of Books.—In 1686 a pamphlet 
was published in London, entitled, “A Most 
DelectableSweet Perfumed Nosegay for God’s 
Saints to Smell at.” About the year 1649 
there was published a work entitled “A Pair 
of Bellows to Blow off the Dust cast upon 
John Fry,” and another called “The Snuffers 
of Divine Love.” The author of a work on 
charity entitles his book “Hooks and Eyes 
for Believers’ Breeches ;’ another, who pro- 
fessed a wish to exalt poor human nature, 
called his labors, “ High-heeled Shoes for 
Dwarfs in Holiness,” and another “Crumbs 
of Comfort for the Chickens of the Covenant.” 
A Quaker, whose outward man the authori- 
ties thought proper to imprison, published “A 
Sigh of Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion, 
Breathed out of a Hole in the Wall of an 
Earthly Vessel, known by the name of Em 
annual Fish.” About the same time there 
was also published “ The Spiritual Mustard 
Pot to make the Soul Sneeze with Devotion,” 
“Salvation’s Vantageground ; or, a Louping- 
stand for Heavy Believers.” Another, “A 
Shot Aimed at the Devil’s Head-quarters 
through the Tube of the Cannon of the Cove- 
nant.” Another, “A Reaping Hook, Well 
Tempered for the Stubborn Ears of the Com- 
ing Crop: or, Biscuits Baked in the Oven of 
Charity, Carefully Conserved for the Chickens 
of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, and 
the Sweet Swallows of Salvation.” In an- 
other we have the following copious descrip- 
tion of its contents: Seven Sobs of a Sorrow- 
ful Soul for Sin; or, The Seven Penitential 
Psalms of the Princely Prophet David, where- 
unto are also added, William Humino’s Hand- 
ful of Honeysuckles, and divers godly and 
pithy ditties, now newly augmented.” 


——~—.——_ 


From the point of view of almost unvarying 
success the farmer’s life becomes beautiful, 
poetic. Every thing is an aid and help to 
him. Nature puts her shoulder to his wheel. 


Original. 
TYPES. 
’Tis finished! lo, the Saviour said, 
The work I came to do, 
When the old dispensation fled, 
Gave place unto the new. 


What time God’s well-beloved Son 
Bowed down his head and died, 
The ceremonial system done, 
Its rites were nullified. 


From ancient circumcision, down 
To John’s baptismal rite, 
The shadowy train, the work to crown, 
Was chased by gospel light. 
Salem, Iowa. TAGS 
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OUR REST. 


‘“ The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared to the glory that shall be revealed to 
us.” 

My feet are worn and weary with the march 

Over the rough road and up the steep bill-side ; 
Oh! city of our God, I fain would see 

Thy pastures green, where peaceful waters glide. 


Selected. 


‘My hands are weary toiling on, 
Day after day, for perishable meat ; 
Oh! city of our God, | fain would rest— 
I sigh to gain thy glorious mercy-seat. 


My garments, travel-worn and stained with dust, 
Oft rent by briars and thorns that crowd my way, 

Would fain be made, oh, Lord my righteousness ! 
Spotless and white in Heaven’s unclouded ray. 


My eyes are weary looking at the sin, 
Impiety and scorn upon the earth; 
Ob! city of our God, within thy walls 
All—all are clothed agaia with thy new birth. 


My heart is weary of its own deep sin— 
Sinning, repenting, sinning still again ; 

When shall my soul thy glorious presence feel, 
And find, dear Saviour, it is free from stain ? 


Patience, poor soul, the Saviour’s feet were worn; 
The Saviour’s heart-and bands were weary too; 

His garments stained, and travel-worn and old; 
His vision blinded with a pitying dew. 


Love thou the path of sorrow that He trod, 
Toil on, and wait in patience for thy resi; 
Oh! city of our God, we soon shall see 
Thy glorious walls—bome of the loved and blest. 


—_——~o 
Selected. 


Sometimes indeed I was angry with myself|nocence of what may be only a mere form 


that so soon after the loss of my beloved 
brother, I could enjoy so much, nay feél almost 
merry at times. But, then, I think these in- 
structive movements of innocent pleasure can- 
not be displeasing to Him who made his crea- 
tures for happiness, nor to my dear saint, 
who loved so much to see his sister cheerful. 
Hours of sad memory and earnest longing 
will indeed never be absent from my future 
life. But if we reflect, have we any ground 
for gloomy and incessant mourning, for self- 


willed clinging to a gnawing grief? Yes, if|belief. Belief that ‘Jesus Christ is the Son 
we were not christians! But since this privi-|God,’ is saving faith. There is no comma) 
lege has been conferred upon us, since all]for a man to whom the gospel is made know 


things are brightened for us by the heavenly 
light of religion, such an end as that of my 
G stands before us in a light so far above 
aught of earth, that wonder and adoration 
must org id with all our grief. * Was Rie 

When I consider what is the thing most 
needed to enable us to educate others well, it 
seems to me to be that we should constantly 
educate ourselves. 

Let the duties that lie nearest to you be 


always the most imperative; the members of|the subject. The only question to be deci 


He takes the winds, the clouds, the sunbeams|your own home-circle will always have the 


into partnership, and asking no dividend sR} 
Jet him retain all the entire profits. — A. 
Smith. 


first claim to your affection and usefulness. 
I lay this down henceforward as an unalter- 


able rule. ell me can any one ask of God 


a greater blessing than such a natural ter 


perament as renders one’s daily work tl 
highest enjoyment.—Amelia Sieveking. 


For “The Friend? 
“Who is He.” 

I can hardly believe that the author of th 
pleasingly written book, really designs : 
lessen the importance of the work of the Hol 
Spirit in the heart of man, or to inculcate tl 
idea, that a bare intellectual belief in the Ne 
Testament is sufficient to insure the salvatic 
of the soul. It seems to me that. sufficie: 
may be found therein to clearly forbid such 
conclusion. shi 
_ But, in this case as in many other writin; 
of the present day, forms of expression a 
used, well calculated to arouse the most se! 
ous apprehensions of many, who, anxious fi 
the salvation of souls, and knowing that pm 
and impure vessels cannot be mistaken, tk 
one for the other, because “God looketh : 
the heart,” dare not put asunder that whic 
He in His inscrutable wisdom has, all throug 
his written words, as well as in the more in 
mediate revelations to His humble, seekin 
followers, made inseparable, to wit: Fait 
and Works—not a carnal faith, and work 
accomplished in other men’s vineyards—n¢ 
a mere assent of the natural understanding 1 
the truths of the Bible, coupled with a hast 
and immature concern for others, but th: 
which “ works by love to the purifying of tk 
heart.” Forms of expression which, thoug 
innocently made it may be, yet, so one-side 
are they, that Unitarians and Universalis 
do both seize upon them with avidity, to us 
in the spread of their pernicious errors. 

But, objectional as these expressions are, 
think we should exercise great caution 
judging those who use them, as “unsound 
seeing they may do so through too muc 
warmth, or too partial a knowledge, rath 
than from any intention of leading astre 
honest inquirers. And on the other hand, 1 
those who occasion concern on account 
these partial views or assertions, be willing 
take warning, lest, from the comparative i 


expression, they finally land into open erro 
fatal to the soul as infidelity itself. To illu 
trate, I quote from a book now before me 
quoting from Rom. vi. 23, the author say 
“ternal life is a gift: it is not attained 

tears, or prayers, or repentance; and just b 
cause faith has no merit, it is best suited to 
the salvation of the weak, the ignorant a 
the tempted. This faith which saves to et¢ 
nal life, is not some great mental performan 
—it is mere belief, simple belief, nothing 


to do anything to be saved, but to believe | 
He is saved the moment he believes. TH 
belief may produce works, or it may not; 
the works have nothing to do in establish’ 
the fact of his believing, or his cons 
salvation. Eternal life is obtained witha 
works of any kind or degree, without a pray) 
or an aspiration. Our salvation is not put 
the ground of our works. Our works, g¢ 

or bad, have no connection in any | 


CdUG 


to secure our eternal life in the new heavy) 

and the new earth is, do you believe th} 

‘Jesus is the Christ.’” oe oa 
Thus do some write who fancy they he 


Christ’s offices as a mediator and an all-suffi- 
sient Saviour: yet interrogate them closely 
Ze they reply, “we do not mean to ignore 
he inward work of the Holy Spirit ;” forget- 
ing that whoeyer contradicts himself in testi- 
mony, destroys his own credit, and renders 
his evidence ofno value. H. Grattan Ginness, 
a “Plymouth brother” from Ireland, used 
wnguage very similar to the above, when 
preaching here a few years ago, to audiences 
made up to some extent, of Friends, dissatis- 
fied with the completeness, the fullness, of 
Fox, Barclay, Penington and Story. “ Be ye, 
therefore, wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves,” in this day of many voices. 
ve 
- 
Se 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
American Forests. 

a (Continved from page 107.) 
_ Our own vast continent is naturally dry, 
and is becoming more so by the destruction 
of the forests. The tendency to an excess of 
evaporation over precipitation should be coun- 
teracted by every possible means. Herschel 
mentions the absence of trees in Spain as one 
of the reasons for the extreme aridity of that 
country. A recent traveller there says: “The 
Spaniard, and above all the Castilian, has an 
innate hatred of a tree, and if he does not cut 
it down for firewood, he cuts it down because 
it harbors birds that eat his grain. Forests 
and brushwood alike disappear before the in- 
evitable axe, until, as often occurs in Castile, 
the traveller may look for leagues over the 
country without seeing a tree or bush to break 
its uniformity. This foolish extinction of the 
‘forests has been the source of innumerable 
evils to the country—evils which are continu- 
ally acting upon and augmenting each other. 
Unrestrained by ‘any vegetation, the rain 
‘rushes down the steep sides of the hills, swells 
Pe rivers to dangerous torrents, and the 
water, for which the country is gasping, is 

ried off to the sea, and becomes lost for all 

ful purposes ; an extreme aridity of the at- 
mosphere is the consequence, a continually 
diminishing rainfall, and a continually im- 
poverished country.” In Palestine and other 

s of Asia, and in Northern Africa, which 
Beancient times was the granary of Europe, 
similar consequences have been experienced, 
and lands have become deserts from the de- 
struction of the forests,— 
_ © Where naught can grow because it raineth not, 

And where no rain can fall to bless the land, 

_ Because naught grows there.” 
On the other hand, examples of the benc- 
‘ficial influence of restoring woods are not 
‘wanting. During the French occupation of 
t, in the time of Napoleon the First, it 
(did not rain for sixteen months; but since 
-Mohammed Ali and Ibrahim Pacha have made 
st plantations there (the former alone hay- 
ing planted more than twenty millions of 
ees,) there now falls a good deal of rain, es- 
pecially along the coast; and even at Cairo 
eal showers are no rarity. Almost every 


le can remember springs and streams which |shire house. 


rere considered perennial in his youth, that 
have now dried up and disappeared. If he 
‘takes the trouble to investigate the matter, 
he will find that the neighboring woods have 


THE FRIEND. 


covered in the writings of our early Friends,|he slaked his boyhood’s thirst, renewed.|cate for that purpose: which was done.* At 
reat shortness in their acknowledgment of|Many instances of this kind could be cited: if|this Yearly Meeting Stephen Grellet, John 


any one doubts the fact, we beg him to try| Wilbur, Charles Osborne, and myself were in 


the experiment for himself, and we heartily 
hope there may be many who will do so. 

“In the day the drought consumed me, and 
the frost by night,” are the words of the pa- 
triarch Jacob, which have doubtless been 
reiterated for thousands of years by the travel- 
lers over the parched wastes of Gobi and Sa- 
hara, so destitute of moisture that radiation 
is almost unchecked, and the temperature by 
day, which often reaches 130 degrees, falls at 
night below the freezing point. 

So, too, on our western prairies—destitute 
of trees to produce moisture, and exposed to 
te full sweep of the winds—the nights are 
earfully cold, while the days are hot. The 

ore intelligent settlers there see that some- 
thing must be done to produce a change in 
the climate, and are planting quick-growing 
trees, like the locust, around their dwellings. 
As we have observed before, ‘one of the most 
important offices of the forests is the control 
of winds: Thus Dussard, a French writer, 
maintains that thenorthwest winds of France, 
the dreaded mistral, “is the child of man, the 
result of his devastations.” 

Under the reign of Augustus, the forests 
which protected the Cevennes were felled or 
destroyed by fire in mass: a vast country, be- 
fore covered with impenetrable woods, was 
suddenly denuded, swept bare, stripped; and 
soon after a scourge, hitherto unknown, struck 
terror over the land, from Avignon to the 
Bouches-du-Rhone, and thence to Marseilles 
and along the whole maritime frontier. The 
people thought this wind a curse sent of God: 
they raised altars to it, and offered sacrifices 
to appease its rage. 

The peach, which was formerly easily cul- 
tivated in New England, is now rarely raised 
there, probably on account of the destruction 
of the forests, causing a great change in the 
spring frosts, to which this early-blooming 
tree is peculiarly liable. It is said that at 
Piazzatore, in Italy, there was in the early 


part of this century, such a devastation of 


woods, and consequent severity of climate, 
that maize no longer ripened there. The fur- 
naces of the valley of Bergamo had been 
stimulated to great activity on account of the 
demand for Italian iron, caused by the exclu- 
sion of English iron during the war, and the 
forests were ruthlessly cut down to feed the 
devouring forges, An association, formed for 
the purpose, effected the restoration of the 
forests, and maize flourishes again in the fields 
of Piazzatore. So, doubtless, might the peach 
orchards of New England be restored by a 
due attention to the climatic agency of trees. 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Sketches from the Memoranda of our late Friend 
Christopher Healy. 
(Cc ntinucd from page 117.) 

“ First-day morning, Fifth mo. 13th, (re- 
suming the diary,) attended Grace-church 
street meeting. Afternoon that of Devon- 
Second-day the Yearly Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders. I informed this 
Meeting that I believed my labors and ser- 
vices were near a close in this land; and that 
my prospect was, if my way continued to re- 


attendance from America. 
favored, particularly at the conclusion; and 
Friends parted in the love of the Great Head 
of the Church. On the Seventh day of the 
week went to Tottenham. First-day morn- 


sen cut off and no longer act as a screen and|main open, and with the blessing of Heaven, 
reservoir for the rain; and if he will go still|to return to my family and friends soon after 
further and plant those woods again, he will|the Yearly Meeting, The meeting thereupon 
have the pleasure of finding the stream, where'appointed a committee to produce a certifi- 


The meeting was 


ing attended Friends’ meeting there. In the 


afternoon rode to Hitchin, twenty-seven miles 
from London. 
towards Liverpool, the place proposed to em- 


Second-day pursued our way 


bark. Third-day took stage to Manchester, 
and thence to Liverpool. Fourth-day rested. 
Here I met with my dear friend Jacob Green, 
from Ireland, who was going to America on a 
religious visit. The thought of having each 
others’ company over the sea was mutually 
pleasant. TF ifth-day attended meeting at Li- 
verpool. This parting opportunity was re- 
freshing to many of our minds. The Great 
Shepherd had cemented many of our hearts 
together; and though we now had to part, 
yet the remembrance of each other in the 
Lord, I trust will not soon be forgotten by 
us. 
“ On the morning of the 8th of Sixth month, 
1832, being the Sixth of the week, we went 
on board the ship Algonquin, bound for Phil- 
adelphia, Thomas Cropper, master.” C. H., 
and his friend Jacob Green, were the only 
cabin passengers. They held meetingsthrough 
the course of the voyage, to which many of 
the steerage passengers came. While on the 
passage homeward he thus writes : “ My mind 
is comforted in looking over my visit to Eng- 
land and Ireland: and the prospect is plea- 
sant also in looking towards home to my dear 
wife and children, as well as many of my dear 
friends. Oh may I be humbled in thanksgiv- 
ing and praise to Him, who rules the winds 
and on the ocean rides; the only Preserver 
of men.” Again: “ First-day, the ship rolled 
so that we could not have a meeting. But I 
humbly trust my mind was preserved in sub- 
mission to the Divine will, How true is that 
Holy Scripture testimony, ‘Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect ete whose mind is staid on 
thee, because he trusteth in thee.’ Oh may 
this be my happy case! Then will all things 
work together for good, and the Lord will 
have the praise, who alone is worthy.” And 
again, 6th mo. 25th : “the wind increased and 
the sea rose, tossing the ship very much. 
26th, The wind strong, and the sea very high. 
Oh the awfulness of the great deep! The sea 
continuing to increase, a part of the vessel 
and rigging was carried away. Never did 
mine eyes behold greater wonders on the roll- 
ing, foaming deep, than this day. We got 
but very little sleep. My trust was in the 
Lord alone ; who could command the winds 
and the mighty sea that so greatly raged and 
roared.” Again: Seventh mo. 16th: “We 
are now about 150 miles from the capes. The 
weather warm and -pleasant. May we be 
thankful to the Lord for his many favors. 
Some of our steerage passengers, having a 
longer voyage than they expected, are getting 
scant of provisions; which must be proving 
to them. Buta hope is entertained that a 
fair wind will soon spring up, which, with the 
favor of heaven, may soon bring us to our de- 
sired port. But of ourselves we can do no- 
thing. May we, under a humbling sense 


* Neither the original minute alluded to, nora tran- 
script thereof, has come to hand.—Comp. 


THE FRIEND. 


thereof, look to Him who created the winds|say without boasting, the Lord is my Shep-|ful,” he writes, “they always are; I am scar 
and the seas, and rules them at his pleasure,” |herd, in whom I trust day and night—this 
Our dear friend finally reached his home on|blessed Shepherd of Israel, who was pleased 
the 21st of Seventh month, 1832, and found|to unite our hearts together, and enables us 
his wife and family well, “which,” as he re-|to resign each other for his blessed cause and 
cords, “ was cause of humble thankfulness of|/testimony. Neither doI see but that we may 
soul before the Lord, who had been pleased|be favored to meet again in the sweet embra- 


to put forth, to go before, and to bring again 
in peace. Taking a retrospective view of my 
late visit, I feel great peace of mind; though 
mourning and lamentation were my portion 
very often while travelling in those foreign 
lands.” 

After his return to America, Christopher 
Healy’s first religious service from home, was 
a visit to the meetings composing his own 
Quarterly Meeting, and subsequently the fa- 
milies of the same; and also many of the 
meetings in New Jersey. In which, as he 
writes, he had to rejoice in the goodness of 
the Great Shepherd of Israel. In the visit to 
the families of Buck’s Quarterly Meeting, he 
had the company of Abraham Harding, an 
elder of his own Monthly Meeting, and John 
Comfort of Solebury. Their company, he 


ces of Heavenly love. Benjamin travels cheer- 
fully, and makes a pleasant and very agreea- 
ble companion. Give my dear love to his 
wife. ‘Tell her I hope she may feel the sweet 
reward of peace for resigning the partner of 
her joy. He expresses good satisfaction in 
the journey thus far. 

‘“‘ Farewell, my dear wife. Give much love 
to all the children. Tell them to be good 
children, and love their dear mother. I hope 
this may find you all well. 

“From thy faithful and loving husband, 

CHRISTOPHER Huaty.” 

At Hamburg he had a large meeting. Many 
of those who attended had gone off from 
Friends. “Here,” C. H. writes, “I was led 
to show the great difference between those 
who do not believe that our Lord Jesus Christ 


writes, was pleasant to him, and this labor of|was anything more than a good man, and we, 


love satisfactorily accomplished. 
His Journal again states that having felt 
drawn in gospel love to perform a visit to 


who as a Society, have always believed as the 
Saviour himself declared of himself in his in- 
tercession to his Father, ‘And now, O Father, 


Friends, and those not of our Society, within | glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
the limits of New York and New England|glory which I had with thee before the world 


Yearly Meetings, the concurrence of the} was.’ 


Again, ‘I and my Father are one.’ 


Monthly and Quarterly Meetings was duly|And again to Philip, ‘He that hath seen me 


granted ; and taking leave of his dear wife 
and family, he proceeded thereon in Tenth 
month, (supposed 1833,) accompanied by B. 
The memoranda of this and the few fol- 
lowing journeys, are concise. A few sketches 
therefrom are as follow :—“TFirst-day again 
attended Coeyman’s meeting. A very large 
gathering. It seemed as if almost all the 
neighborhood came together, except those 
that had separated from Friends. A more 
precious season I do not often remember. 
Blessed be Jehovah’s glorious Name. Had 
a very favored meeting at Brothertown with 
a small tribe of Indians. The Indian minis- 
ter, with some of the most thoughtful of his 
tribe, came to Thomas Dean’s, who was the 
government agent, and where we put up, and 
dined with us. They expressed much thank- 
fulness to the Great Spirit for this favored 
opportunity. How true it is, that Christ is 
given fora light to the Gentiles ; that He may 
be God’s salvation to the ends of the earth.” 
At Madison, C. H. writes: “I met with some 
of my former acquaintance, particularly two 
men and their wives, who had for years been 
associating with the separatists: but hearing 
at the meeting this afternoon the true faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ opened in a clear 
manner, they were instructed and comforted ; 
and in the evening came both the men with 
their wives to our lodgings, and we had a fa- 
vored time together. In a short time they 
returned to Friends; acknowledging they had 
been misled. And I have no doubt there are 
many more such amongst them. May the 
Good Shepherd be near to help these sincere 
ones, whoever and wherever they are.” 
While on this visit he addressed a letter to 
his wife, from which the following is extract- 
ed :—“ And now, my dearly beloved wife, be 
of good cheer; and be filled with joyful hope. 
I believe if thou continues to cast all thy care 
on Him who cares for us, and has been our 
Preserver and Comforter, He will be thy com- 


hath seen the Father, and how sayst thou 
then, Show us the Father ?’ 


ly able to find words to convey my sympath 
for these poor afflicted people. It seems 1 
me the language to us is at the present da; 
‘Open thy mouth for the dumb, in the cau: 
of all such as are appointed to destructior 
Open thy mouth, judge righteously, and plee 
the cause of the poor and needy.’ It seen 
as though the wrath of man has counted thei 
not fit to live and enjoy themselves in th 
world. May we not expect that the Lo 
will visit for these things done to this peop! 
and also to the African race. Will not h 
soul be avenged on such a nation as we ar 
unless we repent, and submit to that hol 
and just rule of the dear Son of God :— / 
ye would that men should do to you, do y 
even so to them.’” Coming to North King 
ton, he says, “ My mind has been drawn + 
this place several times before; and findir 
great openness in the people’s minds, a pr 
cious season it proved. May the Lord san 
tify it for good to all present.” He wei 
thence to Greenwich ; and next to Providence 
where, his journal states, “I had a very tryit 
meeting in the fore part, but got some relic 
After. meeting we went home with our de: 
aged friend Moses Brown, living about a mi 
from Providence. His conversation was swe 
and savory, and the exercise of his spiz 
helpful. This could be felt as we sat by hit 
He was then in the ninety-fifth year of h 
age. He truly seemed like one planted in tl 
house of the Lord, and flourishing in tl 


When our dear|courts of our God; being green in old ag 


Redeemer said to the unbelieving Jews, ‘I| How edifying and instructive is the compar 


and my Father are one,’ it is written they 
took stones to stone him. Jesus said unto 
them, ‘Many good works have I shown you 


of this dear Father in Israel! Oh saith mw 
soul, may the Lord raise up more such judg 
and counsellors in his church.” While on th 


from my Father ; for Which of those works do|journey C. H. visited his son William, wh 


ye stone me?’ The Jews answered him, say- 
ing: ‘For a good work we stone thee not: 
but for blasphemy; and because that thou 
being a man, makest thyself God.’ What is 
the difference between those of this day who 
call our Holy Redeemer but a man, and those 
unbelieving Jews that called him a blasphemer 
because he said ‘I and my Father are one?’ 
Oh how mournful is this same spirit of unbe- 
lief! May their eyes be opened to see the 
great delusion by which the grand deceiver 
hasensnaredthem.” Upon their return home 
he thus writes: “ What added much to the 
comfort of the journey, my dear companion 
was a truly uniting and sympathizing friend. 
He travelled cheerfully, though it was a la- 
borious one as to the flesh. But He who is 
strength in weakness, riches in poverty, and 
a present help in time of need, was pleased to 
make bare His Arm for us. Oh may we ever 


he says, had become a public speaker amor 
the separatists. ‘“Thisis a Sorrow and troub 
that cannot be easily expressed. I let hi: 
and wife know my great anxiety and fear ¢ 
that account, and parted with a heavy heart 
Soon after this they returned home; an 
as he says, “found all well; and we rejoice 
in Him, of whom I could say, ‘The Lord 
my Shepherd; I shall not want. He maket 
me to lie down in green pastures: he leadet 
me beside the still waters.’ Oh glory to h 
holy Name forever!” 
His next visit was to Abington and Ha 
donfield Quarterly Meetings, and the mee 
ings composing them; with that also of Shrew 
bury and Rahway, though not the meetin; 
constituting it. As his manner was, in 4 
these he held meetings with those not of o1 
Society. He was favored to accomplish tl 
same to the peace of his own mind. He add 


trust in Him, who never said to the seed of|« Blessed be the Lord who can send help fro: 


Jacob, seek ye my face in vain.” 

Resuming this religious visit, Christopher 
Healy, with R. A. for companion, in the Fifth 
month, 1834, attended New York Yearly 
Meeting ; 

Jo 


his sanctuary, and strengthen us out of Zion 
(To be continued.) pag 


The Sparrows.—[Philadelphia] City Counc’ 


making their home at his kind|have done well in passing the sparrow appr 


There are few birds so fit as 4] 


friend John Wood’s, who, he writes, is “ a|priation. 
precious minister.” The memoranda contin-| sparrow to keep down insects. The sparroy 
ues: “Though some seasons during this|as we have said, is an inhabitant of cities, ar 
Yearly Meeting were trying, there were many|he may be seen in the busiest thoroughfare 
deeply exercised minds present, and some fa-| taking every opportunity to procure his di 
vored testimonies were borne in the life and|ner, and attaining a wonderful degree 
power of the gospel ; and I trust the meeting| familiarity, from his constant intercourse wit 
closed under thankful acknowledgments to|mankind under circumstances which mal 
that Good Hand that first raised us up to be|him safe from molestation. In Paris, sparro 
a people.” He visited during this journey a/feeding is a res Shape amusement, and pa 
small tribe of Indians, with whom he previous-| ticular individuals may be seen daily in son 


forter still, in thy husband’s absence. I maylly had had several meetings. “How thank-|of the public gardens of that city, on who 
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heads and shoulders a flight of sparrowssettles| posed to receive him under its paternal pro-|to the cruel wars waged against the various 


moment they make their appearance. If} tection. 


- The character of the border rangers tribes brought into collision with the United 
ey are provided with proper nests at first|and squatters, as a class, is well known to be|States. 


Its substance is said to be taken from 


in our squares, the colony will feed itself, will) profligate and lawless. Their intercourse with|a work based on official records, about to be 


soon increase, and require no further muni-|the Indian, hardly less ignorant than them- 
gipal care or expenditure.—Late Paper. selves, has always resulted in debasing his 
i better feelings, destroying his respect (if he 
_ Touching Instance of Childish Devotion. —|had any) for the white man, and stimulating 
Three children in New Brunswick got astray.|the passion for bloody revenge so warmly 
One was about 6 years of age, the others 4|cherished in his darkened heart, by first mak- 
and 3. It was a wild region, and in wild|ing him the slave of intemperance, and then 
weather, and at the edge of night. From|cheating and robbing him, and often murder- 
signs, it seems that the six year old soon felt|ing him or his wife and children. 


sure there was no hope of their being found, 


published by A. H. Jackson. 

“He begins with the Black Hawk war of 
1831-2, which cost directly $2,000,000 ; indi- 
rectly, in destruction of property, employ- 
ment of militia, volunteers, pensions, &c., $3, 
000,000 more, making an aggregate of $5,000- 
000, attended with a loss of 4,000 of our peo- 
ple. Officers of the army and government, 
including the present Secretary of the Inte- 


The natural consequence has been that in|rior, who served through this war, are una- 


or finding themselves that night, and so it|his indiscriminating fury, his reprisals have|ble, even at this late day, to give the real 
(ook measures at once for the safe keeping| been cruel and revolting. However hopeless|cause of that conflict. They are confident 
of its little ones. Putting them in the most|of final success in expelling the invaders of|that it was forced upon the Indians in the in- 


sheltered nook it could find, it then stripped 
away the most of her own garments to put on 
them, and set out to gather dry sea-weed and 
brush to cover them up and defend them. 
Quite a quantity of this had been gathered 
and piled about the babes into a sort of a nest, 


his home, or in maintaining possession of the 
district which he feels, by right is his own, 
and the chase over which is necessary to ob- 
tain food for his support, he longs to satiate 
the thirst for vengeance which rankles in his 
breast, and carries his plans into execution 


™ there they lay when the people found|often when or where the blow is least expect- 


em, still alive; but the six-year old matron 
and martyr lay out on the shore dead of the 
cold—lay beside the last pile of brush it had 


ed or feared. Then, stories of his horrid mur- 


terest of broken down politicians and specu- 
lators. The Seminole or Florida war lasted 
nearly seven years, empluying the army and 
navy, the militia of Florida, and volunteers 
from some of the other States, costing 1,500 
lives, and $100,000,000. Nearly 3,000 of them 
still remain in the everglades of Florida. The 
others were removed west of the Mississippi. 


ders and crafty thieving, often multiplying|The first cause of this outbreak was in conse- 


and exaggerating them far beyond the sicken- 


been able to gather, but was not able to bring|ing reality, have been, and still are, industri- 


in.— Late Paper. 
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_So much has been written and spoken about 
ae wrongs inflicted on the Aborigines of our 
country, and so much respecting their treach- 
ary and cruelty, that the subject has come to 
de looked on, by a large portion of the com- 
munity, either with distrust of the accounts 
given on each side, or with an indifference 
und apathy as to the correctness of both, 
which leaves those to whom the intercourse 
with and the treatment of this poor people 
8 entrusted, to pursue unchecked, whatever 
urse seems Consonant with their self-interest 
or their prejudices. The old story has been, 
d continues to be reiterated again and again, 

d its main features are as true now, as they 
vere when a former generation listened to 

e alleged outrages of the “Six Nations,” 
ud the government sought to satisfy the 
‘lamorous appeals of those who longed to 
dossess their lands, by making treaties which 
ound those uncivilized and trusting tribes, to 
relinquish their rights to the territory, which 
they and their forefathers had occupied from 
‘ime immemorial. 

However desirous the United States Goy- 
rnment may have been, or may now be, to 
jursue a course of justice and protection 
owards the peculiar people who have occu- 


European pressed its shores, the cireum- 
ces constantly attendant on the initiatory 
teps of the representative of a boasted civili- 
ation into the homes and habits of the un- 
utored savage, have been well fitted to baffle 


ously spread throughout the country; awaken- 
ing feelings of detestation ; destroying sym- 
pathy with him in his untold grievances, and 
calling for measures of redress without regard 
to mercy or to justice. He is made to feel 
the crushing weight of the power he has de- 
fied, and that his enlightened chastisers can 
rival, if not far exceed him, in barbarous 
deeds of cruelty and blood. Smitten to the 
ground, his wigwams burnt and his provisions 
destroyed, he is obliged, to escape death by 
starvation, to make such terms with his con- 
querors as they may choose to dictate; and 
in the silence and sullenness of despair, he 
leaves theinheritance and graves of his fathers, 
to finish his days within such confines as may 
be assigned for him. 

However fair the treaties made between 
the Government and contracting tribes may 
be, the carrying out of their stipulations too 
often has fallen, and yet falls to the lot of 
needy and avaricious agents, who have been 
more intent on swelling their gains by linking 
themselves with unprincipled contractors and 
speculators, than to perform their duties with 


quence of the interpretation given to three 
treaties, one requiring a removal of the Sem- 
inoles; the whipping of an Indian, and the 
imprisonment of Osceola, who escaped and 
became the leader of the war party. About 
the same time a difficulty occurred with the 
Creeks, Cherokees, and other Indians, costing 
in the aggregate $1,000,000. In 1852 came 
the Sioux war on the plains. The cause was, 
an Indian killed a cow worth ten dollars, the 
property of a Mormon emigrant. This war 
lasted nearly four years, and cost about three 
thousand lives and nearly $40,000,000. In 
1864 the Cheyenne war, which lasted nearly 
a year, cost 1,000 lives, and with the Sioux 
war, at about the same time, $60,000,000. 
The cause of the outbreak with the Cheyennes, 
was a false charge made against them of steal- 
ing a horse worth fifty dollars; with the Sioux 
the opening of a road, and the establishment 
of a road in their country in violation of trea- 
ty stipulations. The Cheyenne war again for 
seven months in 1867, was in consequence of 
the burning of their village by General Han- 
cock. It cost about 3,000 lives and from $10- 
000,000 to $15,000,000, not fully settled up yet. 
On the Pacific slope, during the last twenty 


integrity and impartiality. These unscrupu-|years, Indian outbreaks have cost in the ag- 
lous officials, who should stand between the|gregate $300,000,000. In New Mexico, since 
ingorant and oppressed natives and those|the acquisition of that Territory, three cam- 


seeking to rob them and drive them from 
their lands, have made such representations 
of the conduct and supposed designs of the 
tribes coming under their care, as comports 


paigns against the Navajoes have cost $30,- 
000,000. The cause has been the enslavement 
of Navajoe women and children by the Mexi- 
cans. The trouble in that Territory with the 


with, their own interests, while the voice of|Indians has made it cost this Government 


the poor Indian is too feeble to be heard at 
Washington. 
There is no little reason to fear that the 


d this vast country, long before the foot of{want of a truly enlightened, practical hu- 


manity towards the Aborigines, whether the 
result of a defective policy in the government 
or of the iniquitous conduct of its agents, may, 
like the long toleration of the abominable 
system of slavery, bring a fearful retribution 


ind obstruct such a policy. The pioneers of|on the nation, and give cause for bitter lamen- 
the advancing army of intruders on his hunt-|tation that this unenlightened and powerless 


n his eyes to the superiority of a profes- 


olicy of securing a friendly relationship with 
government of overwhelming power, dis- 


grounds, have been better calculated to|people had not been treated more in conso- 
use his worst instincts into action, than to|nance with the benign religion we profess. 


The following, taken from the Philadelphia 


edly christian community, and the good|“ Press,” shows how expensive in human life 


$150,000,000. Indian troubles on a small 
scale in some of the States and Territories, 
with the expenses growing out of a war and 
the claims for the destruction of private pro- 
perty, will make our Indian troubles foot up 
nearly $1,000,000,000 during the last forty 
years, and in almost every case the fault was 
with the whites. The present conflict with 
the Cheyennes, Apaches, Arrapahoes, Kiowas, 
and Camanches, grew out of a failure to fulfil 
a treaty agreement and the blundering of 
some of our military officers. To destroy the 
roving Indians, foolishly advocated by some, 
will cost, taking the Seminole War as a cri- 
terion, 37,000 of our own people, and $100,- 


and money, the course pursued has been, and | 000,000, and keep 100,000 troops employed 


how trivial have been the causes giving rise 


ten years.” 
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The way of the transgressor is hard, and 
however a nation may go on for a season in 
violation of the laws of the universal Father, 
without feeling the penalty, yet there is no 
truth more certain, that unless there is re- 
pentance and amendment, He will, in his own 
time, vindicate his righteous government of 
the world, and cause their wickedness to cor- 
rect them and their backslidings to reprove 
them. 

The ery is now raised that the material in- 
terests of the nation requires the Indians to 
be swept away from beyond the Mississippi, 
and unless a more effective christian faith is 
found to pervade the community, awakening 
deeper feelings of reverence, fear and love 
towards the Author of all our mercies, and 
willingness to conform to His commands, it 
may again be found that the foundations of 
the Union have been sapped by avarice, 
cruelty and deceit, and, what may appear to 
be a chance blow, may break the compact to 
pieces, and plunge us again into intestine 
strife and deadly conflict. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forr1@n.—Disraeli bas tendered bis resignation as the 
head of the British Ministry, and published an address 
defending his course. The result of the elections show, 
he says, that the Ministry cannot command the respect 
of the new House, therefore they feel it due to their own 
honor and the policy supported by them, not to continue 
any longer in office. They will support reform in the 
Irish Church, but will offer uncompromising resistance 
to Gladstone’s proposition for its disestablishment, be- 
lieving the measure impracticable, or if practicable, dis- 
astrous to the nation. On the 3d iust., William E. 
Gladstone had an audience with the Queen, and for- 
mally accepted his appointment as chief of the ministry. 
It was expected that Earl Russell and Jobn Bright 
would be members of the cabinet. Lists of names are 
published for the various positions, but the arrange- 
ments do not yet appear to be definitely settled. 

Affairs in Spain are unchanged. General Prim, in a 
published letcer, indignatitly denies the truth of the re- 
port that he purposes a coup d'etat. He declares further, 
that the present Spanish government will have no deal 
ings with the Bourbons. The Provisional government 
has invited bids for a contract to lay a submarine cable 
between Cadiz, the Canary I-lands and Cuba. The Re- 
publicans brave broken up meetings of the Monarchists 
in Valladolid and otber cities. I! is supposed that the 
Monarchists are stronger in the rural districts, and the 
Republicans in the large towns. 

The King of Prussia received the French ambassador 
on the 3d inst., and assured him of his friendsbip for 
France. Count Von Bismarck has arrived in Berlin. 
The Prussian Minister of Justice urges legislation for 
making the legal system of the Prussian kingdom uni- 
form with the systems of the States of Northern Ger- 
many. 

Intelligence from Mexico states that measures have 
been taken by the national Conyress for the removal of 
all functionaries who seived under the late Emperor 
Maximilian. The overflow of the Rio Seco has caused 
that river to return to its ancient bed. By this change 
of the waters some towns bave been entirely destroyed, 
and others have suffered greatly. The coinage of the 
new Mexican coin has commenced in San Louis Potosi. 

The civil war in Hayti continues. Salnaye’s forces 
attacked the town of Jacmel on the 19th ult., and were 
repulsed with a severe loss in killed and wounded. 

George Peabody has made another donation of £100,- 
000 to the poor of London. 

On the 6th inst., the Republicans of Cadiz paraded 
the streets with arms in their hands, and made other 
demonstrations tbreatening the public peace. The troops 
were cillei out and dispersed the procession, and pre- 
vented further proceedings. Similar demonstrations 
have been made by the Republicans in other places, It 
is rumored in Madrid that the provisional government 
intend to postpone the genera] elections to the 15th of 
First month, and the meeting of the Cortes until the 
15th of the succeeding month. 

London.—Consols, 924. U.S. 5-20’s, 74}. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 103d. ; Orleans, 
114d, market dull: sales of the day 8,000 bales. Bread- 
stuffs inactive: sales of No. 2, red western wheat at 9s. 
4d. a 9s. 5d. per 100 lbs. 
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Intelligence has reached Liverpool of the loss of the 
steamship Hibernia, which sailed from New York for 
Glasgow on the 24th ult. She sunk on the 25th ult., 
about 700 miles west of the coast of Ireland. The pas- 
sengers and crew took to the boats, five in number, two 
of which have been picked up, the fate of two others is 
unknown, and one boat with 33 persons on board is 
known to be lost. 

Unirep Stares.—Jefferson Davis.—On the 3d inst., 
the case of Davis was before the United States Court at 
Richmond, cn a motion to quash the indictment against 
him. His counsel contended that the 14th amendment 
of the Constitution puvished Davis by disfranchisement, 
and that this punishment was chosen by the voice of 
the American people, asa merciful substitute for the 
penalties of death and confiscation. That the punish- 
ment of the rebel ex-President commenced upon the 
date of the adoption of the 14th article, and that he 
cannot now be punished in any other way. That the 
latest expression of the will of the people in their con- 
stitution is the law, and repeals all former provisions 
made for those who engaged in rebellion, The counsel 
for the prosecution argued that the fourteenth amend- 
ment was not a penal statute, but was merely a change 
in the political system adopted to secure trustworthi- 


‘ness in office, and preserve purity in the administration 


of the government. On the 4th inst., after the case had 
been fully argued on both sides, Chief Justice Chase 
announced that he was in favor of quashing the indict- 
ment, but as Judge Underwood was opposed to that 
course, the question would be certified to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court for final decision. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 221. The mean 
temperature of the Eleventh month, according to the 
record kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 46.90 
deg., the highest during the month being 74 deg., and 
the lowest 36 deg. The amount of rain during the 
month was 5.58 inches. 

Steamboat Disaster.—On the night of the 4th inst., the 
steamers United States and America came into collision 
on the Ohio river. One of the boats ba@ a large quan- 
tity of petroleum on board which soon became inflamed, 
and both were completely destroyed. Of 96 passengers 
on the America, only one is known to be Jost, but the 
destruction of life on the United States was fearfully 
great. It is supposed that nearly 100 persons perished 
in the flames, or by drowning. The steamers belonged 
to the same company, and were built at a cost of 
$470,000. 

Miscellaneous.—It igs stated that the city of Chicago 
has spent $3,578,000 for public improvements the pre- 
sent year. Among these improvements are 21} miles 
of Nicholson pavement, costing $2,092,433. Chicago 
has now about ten miles of river dockage, and seven 
miles are being added on the lake front. 

The track of the Union Pacific railroad is finished to 
Bear River City, only eighty miles from Salt Lake City, 
and it is expected that forty miles more will be finished 
before winter arrests the work. 

The outstanding circulation of legal tender notea is 
nearly $356,000,000, and of fractional currency $32,- 
000,000—Total, $388,000,000. 

It appears from official data that the receipts at the 
Treasury on account of the conscience fund, during the 
year ending 6th mo. 30th last, amounted to $49,000. 

During the last month there were issued to the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, U. S. Bonds to the amount of $1,- 
280,000, and to the Union Pacific Railroad, bonds to 
the smount of $640,000. The report of the special 
Commission, appointed by the President to examine the 
latter, says ; ‘‘ Taken as a whole the Union Pacific Rail- 
road has been well constructed. The general route for 
the line is exceedingly well selected, crossing the Rocky 
Mountain ranges at some of the most favorable passes 
on the continent.” 

Steamboat navigation on the upper Mississippi closed 
on the 30th ult. Tbe season, 237 days, bas been the 
longest, except one, in the past thirty years. Winter 
hag set in witb severity in the north-west, and the snows 
in some sections of the country are very deep. 

Among the cases decided by Chief Justice Chase, at 
the recent term of the Richmond Circuit Court, is one 
establishing the right of stockholders in the loyal States 
to dividends declared during the war upon stock beld 
by them in the southern railroads, notwithstanding the 
confiscation of such stock or dividends by the rebel 
government. 

Army Payments.—The actual payments for the army, 
less repiyments, in each year, for eight years, from 1861 
to 1868, both inclusive, were three thousand two han- 
dred and forty-one millions. Tbe largest amount was 
in 1865, namely, one thousand and thirty-one millions. 
In 1868, one hundred and twenty-tbree millions. ; 

The Indians.—On the 2d inst., the Oheyenne village 


‘heavy white paper, about 10 by 30 inches. 


| Barley, $1.80 a $2. Rye, $1.18 a $1.20. 


of Black Kettle’s band, on the north fork of the Wach 
river, in the Indian Territory, was attacked by a m 
tary force under the command of General Ouster. T 
village was completely destroyed, and about one h 
dred Indians, including their chief, were killed. A la 
number of borses and other animals were captured, 
best of which were reserved for the army, and ther 
shot. It is alleged that these Indians had been engag 
in hostilities on the Kansis frontiers some months p 
viously. 

Congress.—The second session of the Fortieth 0: 
gress began on the 7th inst.; qaorums present in bq 
Houses. Including the delegates from Georgia, th 
are now sixty-eight Senators, two hundred and twen 
six Representatives, and eight delegates. Virginia, M 
sissippi, and Texas, have not yet been re-admitted in 
the Union, and have no representatives. It was € 
pected the President’s message would be sent to Cp 
gress on the 9th inst. During the first days of the s 
sion, the time is occupied chiefly by the introducti 
of bills and resolutions. 

Dead Letter Office —During last year, 4,162,144 lett 
were received at the office, nearly half of which w 
examined and returned to the owners. The others we 
not susceptible of being returned, or were animporta 
18,340 letters contained $95,169, in sums of one dol 
and upward, and 14,082 letters contained sums of | 
than one dollar. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatic 
on the 7th inst. New York.—American gold, 13 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1142; ditto, 5-20's, new, 1104; dit 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1053. Superfine State flour, $5.8 
$6.40; extra State, $6.75 a $7.25; finer brands, $7 
a $14. Spring wheat, $1.44 a $1.60; No. 2, Cbica 
$1.56. Western oats, 78 cts. Rye, $1.55. New yell 
corn, $1.05 a $1.09; western mixed, $1.13 a $1. 
Cotton, 24} a 254 cts. for uplands and Orleans. Ph 
delphia. — Superfine flour, $5.50 a $5.75; extra, $ 
$6.75; finer brands, $7 a $13. Red wheat, $1.90 
$2.05 ; amber, $2.10a $2.15. Rye, $1.53. Old yell 
corn, $1.22 a $1.24; new, 90 cts. a $1. Western 02 
68 a 72 cts.; Penna. and Delaware, light, 50 a 60 ¢ 
Clover-seed, $7 a $7.75. Timothy, $2.75 a $2. 
Sales of about 2100 cattle at the Avenue Drove-ya 
Extra at 84 a 9 cts.; fair to good 7 a 8 cts., and Co 
mon 5 a 6} cts. perlb. gross. Hogs were lower, sales 
6000 head at $11 a $11.50 per 100 lbs. net.. © Sh 
were in fair demand, 9000 were sold at 4 a 6 cts. per 
gross. Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $1.24 a $1.28; No 
$1.16} a $1.18}. No. 1 corn, 77,0 80 cts,; No, 2,7 
75 cts. No. 2 cats, 48} cts. St. Louis.—Fall whe 
$1.45 a $1.85; fancy, $1.87 a $1.95; spring whe 
$1.30 a $135. Corn, 63 a 70 cts. Oats, 53 a 56 ¢ 
Cincinnati? 


No. l red whest, $1.78. Oats, 62 a 64. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Wanted, a Nurse, in the Girl’s Department. Ap 
early to 7“ 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., P 
Susanna F. Sharples:, Birmingham, do, do. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, No. 322 Union St., Phila 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila. 


NUMBERS WANTED. 


Persons having any of the following oumbers 
“The Friend,” which they do not wish to preserve, v 
coufer a favor by sending the same to the Office of “ 
Friend,” No. 116 North Fourth St., up stairs. — WwW 
so desired, they will be paid for at subscription rate 

Vol. 40.—Number 39. Vol. 41,—Nambers 14, 15, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 31, and 49. new 


A SERIES OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS, 

In large type, for School-room walls, constituting 
concise compendium of christian doctrine and pract 
has been published by the Bible and Tract Distribu 
Society, for sale or gratuitous distribution, =~ 

They are twenty in number, printed each on a slig 
Price, 
set, 20 cents; by mail 30 cents. the i 

’ “Apply to M. B, Suearaan, 116 North Fourth S 
Philada. 11th mo. 1868. ’ ois 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. — 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPH 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. Wonts! 
ton, M. D. Guages 
Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made. to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exsis, C 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market 8 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


